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We Move 


E office of the Association and 
the Review has been moved from 
304 University Hall to 406 John 
Jay Hall. University Hall was excel- 
lent in many ways but the transfer of 
all student activities to John Jay Hall, 
the new fourteen story student center 
and dormitory building, left us out of 
the flow of University affairs and 
checked our activities in some ways. 
The new quarters are smaller than the 
old but more compact and decidedly 
more convenient. Will all editors, fac- 
ulty advisers, exchange editors, business 
managers and others who have had oc- 
casion to correspond with us kindly 
change to the new address? 


The Editor Goes Abroad 


Your Editor and Secretary went abroad 
this summer to spend two months roam- 
ing about six of the countries of western 
Europe. Hardly had the Leviathan left 
its dock in New York before he began to 
be greeted on all sides by faculty advisers 
who were journeying abroad as well, and 
he met them off and on through Europe. 
During his stop at Cologne he had time 
to look over the grounds where the 
“Pressa,” the International Press Exhibi- 
tion, will hold its great graphic arts ex- 
position next summer. A tour has been 
planned for members of our association 
for next summer which will include the 
exposition in its itinerary. Your Editor 
and Secretary expects to pay it a visit 
in 1928. 


The New Review 


We hope you will like the new size 
of the Review.. It was determined to 
make this change in order that more ma- 
terial mtght be run in each issue of the 
magazine than the old size warranted and 
also that we should have a better way of 
displaying news stories and other ma- 
terials from the newspapers. These col- 
umns are about the same as those found 
i a newspaper and we can now reprint a 
news story from a contributing publica- 
tion somewhat like the way it originally 
appeared. This style also helps to make 
the printing and arrangement of cuts 
more convenient and, we hope, more 
Pleasing and acceptable to the reader. 


THE MONTH 


The Editor 


One Act Play Tourney 

A novel idea, an intramural Little 
Theatre One Act Play Tournament, with 
an entry of nine different clubs of the 
Gallatin County High School, Bozeman, 
Montana, was successfully carried out in 
October. 

The preliminaries were held in two 
performances from which the finalists 
were selected for the prize. 

The winning club in the contest re- 
ceived a “winged victory” as the trophy. 
For“individual excellence, the actor and 
actress judged as best were given individ- 
ual rewards as well as a reserve member- 
ship—if not a member already—in the 
“Parrots,” an honorary dramatic organ- 
ization in the school. If they were re- 
serve members, active membership was 
given them. 

All students who had activities tickets 
were admitted with no further charge 
while outsiders paid twenty-five cents for 
the preliminaries and fifty cents for the 
final. 

The nine plays were: 

“Riders to the Sea,” ““A Pair of Luna- 
tics,” “Tatters,” “Dregs,” “Hearts to 
Mend,” “The Widdy’s Mite,” “Hyacin- 
ths,” and “The Traitor.” 
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“Fossils’” Writers’ Club 5 

Prompted by a motive of friendship, 
Thomas A. Edison, James M. Beck, Cy- 
rus H. K. Curtis, Josephus Daniels, and 
other distinguished men, who in their 
youth were amateur journalists, recently 
incorporated their organization, “The 
Fossils.” With their headquarters at 150 
Nassau Street, New York City, they hope 
to live over and perpetuate their early 
journalistic associations. 

This organization, numbering 250 
men, was originally the National Ama- 
teur Press Association which held its 
first convention in Philadelphia in 1876, 
where James M. Beck, a boy of 14, was 
orator of the occasion, On the fiftieth 
anniversary of that convention, another 
was held in the same city where Mr. 
Beck again was orator. 

In its library are 50,000 papers either 
edited or contributed by the members and 
§,000 small books, the products of their 
editing. 

One of the most highly prized treas- 
ures is a copy of the defence of the 
Amateur Press Association, meeting in 
1877 at Long Branch, New Jersey, 
against The New York Herald when it 
treated the amateurs in a humorous way. 
They replied with a two-column review 
of the Herald story, pointing out numer- 
ous mistakes thus evening up the score. 

The purposes of the organization ac- 
cording to the petition for incorpora- 
tion are: 

“To perpetuate friendships formed 
forty or more years ago between mem- 
bers when, as youths, they edited or wrote 
for what were then known as ‘amateur 
journals’; to keep alive the memory of 
those years by occasional reunions; to 
defray the expenses of maintaining a li- 
brary in which many printed relics of 
their early literary efforts are now bound, 
indexed and stored and otherwise to bene- 
fit by community of fellowship and loy- 
alty in their old friendships as youthful 
printers.” 


Can You Beat This 
Circulation? 

With a weekly circulation of 6,600 
copies, the Clinton News of DeWitt 
Clinton High School of New York City, 
lays claim to the largest circulation of a 
school newspaper. 





A Supplement! 

An innovation in journalism is being 
started in the South High School, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where all forms of creative 


writing submitted by students to their 
English teachers will appear in the Eng- 
lish department’s supplement of the South 
High Beacon near the close of each se- 
mester. There will be a senior high and 
a junior high section. 

The best work, as judged by the 
teachers, will be submitted. Thus, poet- 
ry, book reviews, character sketches, 
short stories, essays and all kinds of nar- 
ration, description, and exposition will 
be collected and published. 

These published articles will represent 
certain types of writing that may be 
used as models by and for the future 
classes in English. 

“Pupils who get their work published 
will be considered honor students in com- 
position. They should be proud of their 
work,” said the head of the English de- 
partment. 

This plan will permit a large number 
of students to publish a larger number 
of superior articles. A very democratic 
idea! 


Youngest Owner and 


Publisher 


At the age of twenty-two, Arthur 
Priaulx of Medford, Oregon, is the owner 
and publisher of four newspapers. Be- 
ginning when thirteen in the Vancouver 
shipyards, he worked, saved money and 
dreamed of his plan. His dreams came 
true nine years later in his journalistic 
venture. 


Student Edits Book 


Edward Mokray, a student in the Or- 
lando (Fla.) High School, has been edit- 
ing and printing a 96 page book this year 
for the Lone Scouts, Region Six. This 
“1927 Region Six Year Book” contains 
biographies, original songs and yells, and 
forty separate photographs. The cover, 
maroon imitation leather, is done in four 
colors. 

Since he was eight years old when his 
brother bought a small printing press, 
he has been interested in printing. His 
interest increased through the printing 
courses in the grammar and high school. 
As a result, he bought a large press op- 
erated by foot power. On this machine 
he did a remarkable piece of printing. 


We have on our desk--- 


THE Sesqui-Centennial Number of the 
York (Pa.) High Weekly, This issue 
of fourteen pages certainly links the pub- 
lication with the city and is representa- 
tive of the place where the Articles of 
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Confederation were adopted in 1777. 
Refer to the November issue for an ex- 
planation of how the staff did this. 


Ee a oe + 


Two Freshman Issues printed in green 
ink on white stock.. They are The Mir- 
ror of the Francis Joseph Reitz High 
School of Evansville, Indiana, and the 
Commercial News of the Commercial 
High School, New Haven, Connecticut, 
both of which are helpful to new in- 
coming students and decidedly attractive 
in their eyes. 


+ % 


The Mirror of Mount Clemens (Mich. ) 
High School in its Fire Prevention Edi- 
tion, printed on red stock. A good in- 
novation, co-operating well with the lo- 
cal fire department. 


*% 


A SPLENDID tribute, well illustrated, to 
a deceased faculty member, the Morgan 
Memorial Issue, of the Commercial News, 
Commercial H. S., New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Several cuts of athletic teams 
which Mr. Morgan coached to state wide 
success attested the scope of his influ- 
ence. 


* * * 


SoME evidence that school publications 
are wide awake and active in the far 
away Philippine Islands. The official or- 
gan of the high school section of De La 
Salle College, Manila, Green and White, 
with its artistic cover, literary articles 
and eulogy to Governor-General Wood, is 
worthy of high commendation. 


aa 


AN unusual combination of printing 
and mimeographing in the Jefferson Jour- 
nal of the Jefferson Junior High School, 
Meriden, Connecticut. The art work 
as well as the printed matter, in the 
twenty-five mimeographed pages attests 
the fact that this type of paper can be 
published advantageously. The printed 
cover and inside plate make it an ex- 
ceptional magazine. 


+ + * 


Two different copies of the Hutch-In- 
Sun, Hutchinson Summer High School, 
Buffalo, New York, that were published 
by the class in Journalism. In _ this 
school were enrolled three thousand stu- 
dents, two hundred of which came from 
out of town. In fact, seventeen towns 
outside of suburban Buffalo were rep- 
resented as well as Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


+ + > Cy 


AN alumni publication of one hundred 
and fourteen pages, Alumni News, of the 
Alumni Association of Glen Falls (N. 
Y.) High School. A well-illustrated and 
commendable piece of work with a list 
of all graduates with their addresses. 


What is Your Platform? 


S VARIOUS organizations have 
found platforms indispensable, 5 
has a high school publication the 

need for one. Several schools have felt 
this necessity and have carried it out in 
their publications. The following ex. 
amples have come to our attention: 
To lead, not follow— 
To strengthen the relation between the 
freshmen and the upper classmen, 
To raise the scholarship standard. 
—Lake reView, 
Lake View High School, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


print all school news. 
boost Pawhuska. 
urge higher scholarship. 
foster Christian ideals. 
work for a new “gym.” 
—Wa-Sha-She, 
Pawhuska (Okla.) H. S. 


Permanently persistently progressive. 
—Central High News, 
Central H. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Uphold the Honor System. 
Support all School Athletics. 
Establish and maintain 100% banking, 
Encourage the support of Herald adver- 
tisers. 
—Hammond Herald, 
Hammond (Ind.) H. S. 


To tell the news of the school interest- 
ingly. 

To develop school spirit and co-opera- 
tion. 

To encourage scholarship. 

To develop high ideals and public opin- 
ion. 

To acquaint parents and friends with our 
work, 

To advertise Woodrow Wilson High 
School. 

To record the history of our school. 

To tell the country of Long Beach. 
—The Wilson Loud Speaker, 
Woodrow Wilson High School, 

Long Beach, California. 


A paper devoted to the interests and en- 
couragement of High School life. 
—The High School Recorder, 
Saratoga Springs (N.Y.) H. &. 


The development of a uniform school 
spirit of the highest quality. 

The building up and influencing of stu- 
dent opinion. 

The forwarding of the best school en- 
terprises. 

The heartiest co-operation with the fac- 
ulty. 

—The Standard Bearer, 
Rome (N.Y.) Free Academy. 
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Typography in the School Education 


By ARTHUR DEAN, Sc. D. 


N INVITATION was sent to the 
A American Type Founders Com- 

pany to furnish a speaker on typo- 
graphy of school publications. Serving 
as an educational consultant of this com- 
pany I am here as a representative of its 
Education Department. 


Although temporarily representing a 
commercial institution, I am asking you 
to forget that fact and think of me in 
my ordinary and regular capacity, as a 
conductor of a daily column in news- 
papers carrying the title “YOUR BOY 
AND YOUR GIRL.” ° 


Rather an interesting coincidence that 
before I received your invitation I had 
just completed a study of some 1500 
school newspapers and about 1000 mis- 
cellaneous school publications. In mak- 
ing this study I was thinking of my own 
work and not of reading a paper before 
this association. Writing as I do on 
all matters concerning the life of young 
people of both sexes, it occurred to me 
that the school publications would give 
me a good idea of youth. I expected to 
discover in these school publications a 
psychology of youth; to find out the 
sort of problems which interest youth; 
to discover youthful notions of what 
constitutes humor; to get an idea of 
how English was motivated; to estimate 
the number of school papers which ori- 
ginated in the brains of the English de- 
partment, pass through the art depart- 
ment, go through the commercial de- 
partment, and end up in the printing 
department of the school. Or in terms 
of the school man I was interested in a 
school publication as a project involving 
the literary, artistic, vocational infor- 
mative, vocational training, and social- 
izing values of real education. 

By typography we mean the arrange- 
ment of composed type or the appear- 
ance of printed matter. I am speaking 
today about the act or art of composing 
or printing from types. Type can be 
arranged by small children who might 
use it for building blocks; it can be ar- 
ranged by printers ignorant of even sim- 
ple laws of type composition; and type 
can be arranged by experts in such a 
way as to meet completely every re- 
quirement of the eye, of taste, judgment, 
of effective arrangement, etc. In other 
words there is printing and there is fine 
Printing. The distance between ordinary 
Printing done on poor paper, with poor 
type, with poor arrangement, no atten- 
tion to artistic values, space, etc., and 
the printing which one may see at the 
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Dr. Dean spoke to a group meet- 
ing at the last convention of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion and his address carried such 
valuable information for beginning 
the year with a school paper that 
it was saved until this fall for the 
Review. Not only does he speak 
of typography but of advertising as 
well, and he has woven into his 
theme the philosophy and policy 
which governs the activities of this 
association, namely, the individual- 
ity and originality of each school 
expressed in its publication and its 
absolute adherence to the rigid 
rules of amateur work in every 
phase of the project. ' 


Graphic Arts Exposition, or in the ex- 
hibit of the fifty best printed books of 
the year, or behind the glass cases of a 
Morgan Library, or in the library of the 
American Type Founders Company— 
well, this distance between the poorest 
and the best covers eons of miles, if one 
could so measure the efforts of human 
intelligence, human skills, and human 
values. 

The commercial newspaper or a com- 
mercial publication is obliged to make 
money. At the same time each in its way 
is striving to give as much attention as 
it can afford to good arrangement of 
type, but obviously it cannot afford to 
arrange its reading matter in a way 
which crowds out the advertisements by 
a type arrangement which is very easy 
to read. The daily newspaper thinks it 
must have headlines, and then more 
headlines, in order to make it easy for 
the average, or less than average reader 
to get interested in the story which fol- 
lows. 

But a school newspaper or a school 
publication is not troubled by the de- 
mand of the stock holders. These pub- 
lications have a chance to start a revo- 
lution in type arrangement. They have 
the opportunity of presenting to the 
youth of our land and to parents and the 
public, the sort of type arrangement 
which conserves the eyesight, which so 
places its news matter that it exhibits 
good taste and assumes that the reader 
has some intelligence, and which em- 
bodies these high journalistic ideals which 
we all know, or ought to know, exist in 
the minds of many, many journalists. 

I can hardly talk typography of a 


school newspaper (in this talk I am tak- 
ing the newspaper as the only type of 
school publication of which I will speak) 
—I can hardly talk intelligently until I 
bring out the conception I hold of a 
school newspaper. I think of it as a 
house organ in the cause of education; 
a weekly message entering the home ‘of 
every pupil and mirroring the school life 
and thought; an influence moulding par- 
ental co-operation with the really worth 
while things which are being accom- 
plished in the school; a message to tax- 
payers who pay the bills, and willingly, 
when they know what education is all 
about; a message to alumni and former 
students who are interested in the really 
significant deve'opments of the “old 
school.” 

A House Organ to sell Education! To 
sell English to the students; to sell school 
support; to sell the work of the various 
school departr-ents to each other; to sell 
the esprit de cords of the faculty; to sel? 
to the student body the spirit of co-op- 
eration; to sell education through moti- 
vation; to sell effective training which 
comes from “doing” instead of talking 
about “how it would be done if one were 
to do it.” 

I was particularly interested in ex- 
amining those school papers which were 
printed in the s-hool itself. My study 
would indicate that the best school news- 
papers were the product of a _ well 
thought out project. Obviously a school 
which can see the educational value of 
making a newspaper project a complete 
instead of a partial project would be ex- 
pected to do a better job than one which 
threw parts of the project to agencies 
outside of the school. 

Personally I believe that small news- 
papers can be printed in the school, and 
I certainly believe that those who man- 
age larger papers which are printed out- 
side still need to be in very close touch 
with the typographical end of their 
newspaper or else they are losing one- 
third the value of a school newspaper 
and about fifty percent of the work of 
conducting one. If a school is going to 
have its paper printed on the outside 
and is going to throw upon a commer- 
cial firm the job of doing all the typo- 
graphical work involved (I am not re- 
ferring now to mere setting of type), 
it would seem that such a paper might 
go several steps further, and have the 
advertising matter sought for by an 
advertising agency, have the bookkeep- 
ing necessary in conducting a school 
paper done by an outside auditing com- 
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pany, purchase its editorials and fea- 
tures from some syndicate, and then 
hire several local newspaper men to 
gather the school news. I am one of 
those whole-hearted sort of fellows who 
believes in going the limit. If you are 
going to have a school paper which is 
a school project let’s make it a school 
project. If it is to be some other sort 
of notion let’s do it in a hit-and-miss 
way and hire people to do most of the 
work for us. 


I was curious in looking over these 
1500 school newspapers as to whether 
the school had ever surveyed their local 
situation. If they really knew where 
they could find good printing in town 
(provided they did not print their own 
paper), and whether they really knew 
the educational value of printing the 
paper in their own school, and whether 
they knew if there was news enough to 
fill four pages of seven columns each, 
even four pages of two columns each, or 
whether they knew the possibilities of 
developing a type of reading matter that 
would interest parents and thereby in- 
terest advertisers? I marvelled at the 
very variable sizes of these papers. I 
can see little evidence that anyone seems 
to know about the economical cutting 
possible from paper stock. I wonder why 
some papers carried enormous banner 
heads in a news story which was two 
weeks old, and why the editorial staff 
took up one-fourth of the editorial page 
in describing its own functions, and why 
the advertisements were so crowded, so 
worded and so arranged that it was 
clearly evident that every one of them 
was a “charity ad” and the only way 
the solicitor ever obtained the order was 
through forceps on his part or belit- 
tling pity on the part of the business 
man. 

I was curious to see whether the stu- 
dents could write English. I was inter- 
ested in noting whether pupils who 
could not write “literature” were able 
to write a description of something they 
knew about. I was curious to see wheth- 
er the school newspaper offered oppor- 
tunity to bring together exposition, nar- 
ration and argument, and not leave 
these things as isolated topics. I won- 
dered what the newspaper offered in the 
way of stimulating citizenship in school 
and out, what it does to increase inter- 
est in reading daily newspapers generally 
recognized as being the best source of 
current events and history in the mak- 
ing. Were the advertising and business 
managers applying the principles of busi- 
ness as taught by the school commercial 
department? Was its typography an ex- 
ample of good art teaching in the school? 
An finally, what sort of a tie-up was 
there between the school paper and the 
school printing press; what sort of a tie- 
up between the paper and those who 
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were studying the great art of printing 
for its general educational value; or an- 
other group who were preparing them- 
selves for a profitable vocation in one 
of the many expressions of the graphic 
arts? 


In other words, cold-bloodedly I have 
looked at this exhibition of school papers 
to see whether they were merely faculty 
devices for doing a school stunt or 
schemes on the part of the journalistic 
courses to attempt unwisely to train 
journalists, or plans to motivate Eng- 
lish, or was the school paper from the 
start to finish a school project involv- 
ing every department from industrial 
arts to the commercial department, in- 
volving every student who could possi- 
bly be reached as a producer of self-ex- 
pression, and involving every student 
parent and citizen as a consumer of the 
best activity in the whole school—THE 
PUBLISHING OF A WEEKLY HOUSE 
ORGAN. 


Now I have cleared the decks. If you 
do not agree with me that this school 
House Organ is to be the finest expres- 
sion of the school and its various activi- 
ties, such as its English, art, industrial 
training, vocational guidance, social life, 
clean sports, good teaching, school spir- 
it, community citizenship, etc., then 
what I have to say about typography 
isn’t worth listening to. 

There are two methods of producing 
typography—one in composition, the 
other machine. The first is suitable for 
small school papers when printed in the 
school shop. The second is for larger 
school papers, the six and seven column 
full sheet types where the typography 
is produced by means of type setting 
machines. I do not favor that a news- 
paper of regular size be set up by hand 
composition, but I do think that a small 
paper should be set up by hand and 
printed in the school. 

The first thing to think of in an 
ideal school house organ, is to advertise 
the fact by using proper type that eye- 
sight is one of the very most important 
things that people must conserve. Our 
school children, our faculty and our par- 
ents need to be educated to the impor- 
tance of legibility in type designs. I 
need not enlarge on the fact that eye- 
sight is almost the most important at- 
tribute to the physically perfect man. 
Yet little has been done until recently 
regarding the influence of type faces on 
the correct development of a child’s 
insight. If I printed a school paper and 
used the right kind of type for the pres- 
ervation of eyesight I should put on 
my editorial page not only the words, 
“All the news that’s fit to print,” but 
would also add: “All the news that’s 
fit to print, printed in a type face guar- 
teed not to injure your child’s eyes and 
used in this paper because we want to 


educate parents and citizens in the im. 
portance of the conservation of eyesight 
through proper type.” 

It is my firm belief that the majority 
of cases of defective eyesight both in 
children and adults, the main reason js 
the eye strain caused in the reading of 
styles of type which are far below the 
skill of scientific legibility. According 
to the thinking of some people some ir. 
responsible newspapers have many things 
to answer for which deal with the mor. 
al strain on the life of young people 
and old fools, but it is perhaps equally 
essential that we think of the fracture 
coming to good eyes of our young, a 
well as the fractures which may come to 
the morals of our youth. 

A series of tests and experiments made 
by the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Peabody College, 
Clark” University, Board of Education 
of the City of New York, and the Am- 
erican Type Founders Company, all go 
to show that some styles of type are 
far more legible than others. I know of 
only two type faces that have been de- 
signed according to the specifications is- 
sued by these organizations — one of 
these is “Century School Book,” a type 
for hand composition manufactured by 
the American Type Founders Company, 
and the other is “Ionic,” a type for ma- 
chine composition, the matrices for 
which are sold by the Merganthaler 
Linotype Company. 


The modern face type is one in which 
the serifs of the type are more angular 
than in an old style and the greater 
sweep of serifs gives to the old style face 
a larger amount of white space and a 
more “flowing” beauty than a modern 


type face. A modern type face is too 
angular to be beautiful, although it 
may be just as legible as an old style 
face. 

Although having been a school man 
for thirty years, it was not until about 
a year ago that I learned that compara- 
tively few school book houses and ed- 
itors have ever given very much atten- 
tion to legibility in type designs and 
eyesight facts in selecting type proper 
for school book printing and school pub- 
lication business. 

Sizes of type faces to be used in school 
publications of any kind should be se- 
lected according to the ages of the pu- 
pils who are to read them. Below is 4 
brief table of sizes of types, more or less 
arbitrarily selected according to various 
ages. 

Under seven years, — twenty - four 
point 

Seven to eight years,—eighteen point 

Eight to nine years,—fourteen point 

Nine to twelve years,—twelve point 

The minimum size to be used in schod 
papers to be eight point, with one point 

(Turn to page 10.) 
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Around the World with “Glen-Nor News” 


By JOHN J. SWAN 


Glen-Nor High School, Glenolden, Pa. 
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P TO the minute stunts must be 
U used in the present day in order 

to arouse enthusiasm in any kind 
of drive for members, money, or sub- 
scriptions. Perhaps the one thing that 
has held almost universal interest re- 
cently, has been the various attempts to 
fly across the seas and around the world. 
It was with this idea in mind, that in- 
terest and enthusiasm were created in 
the subscription drive for the Glen-Nor 
News. However, instead of a drab sub- 
scription drive, it is an animated “‘Air- 
plane Flight Around the World.” 

Each room in Glen-Nor Senior-Junior 
High School has been assigned the name 
of some well known airplane. Progress 
in the flight is marked in percentage 
rather than in miles. As each room at- 
tains one hundred per cent—i. e. every 
member a subscriber—its trip around the 
world will be completed. 

At the close of each day, percentages 
are calculated and rankings stated. Small 
mimeographed charts showing the daily 
Progress are placed in each home room 
and a large one is posted on the bulletin 
board in the main corridor. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
results for the first day—the percentages 
being indicated by a circle. As might 
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be expected, the twelfth grade is in the 
lead. With the exception of the 
eleventh grade, which has had some “‘en- 
gine trouble” and fallen behind, the 
other grades follow in order. Inasmuch 
as rooms one, five, and C. were zero per 
cent the first day, the ranking column 
on the right shows them in fourteenth 
place, competing with eleven other 
rooms, rather than tying for twelfth 
place. This gives each of these rooms 
an opportunity to move up to thirteenth 
twelfth, or farther, as their subscrip- 
tions come in, rather than to move back 
from a tie on twelfth place to thirteenth 
or fourteenth. 

Outside subscriptions, shown by the 
triangles on the chart, are represented as 
planes traveling in the opposite direc- 
tion to the flyers and apparently acting 
as an escort of welcome. A flat rate 
of two per cent is given for each of 
these. 

Interest in the contest, which lasts a 
week, is not allowed to lag. A few min- 
utes of each assembly are devoted to 
arousing enthusiasm, at which time the 
editors of the News, members of the 
staff, and home room pilots give short 
talks on the progress of the race. Nor 
will the competitive spirit wane when 
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one plane has reached its goal, because 
that room will thus concentrate its ener- 
gy on trying to bring the entire grade to 
which it belongs safely across the seas 
to one hundred per cent. Grades seven, 
eight and nine—Junior High School— 
are still further aligned in competition 
against the Senior High School. 

Although the chart shown gives the 
results of the first day only, this can- 
not be taken as a key to the final out- 
come, for, at the end of the third day, 
“Glen-Nor Special” has completed her 
flight around the world with “America,” 
“American Girl,” “Air Express,” and 
“Valiant” following close. 

Success in such a contest, as in any 
undertaking, depends not only upon the 
careful preparation of details, but also 
upon the personal interest, effort, and 
enthusiasm of the leaders which becomes 
contagious throughout the student body. 


Cover Cut by Jr. H. S. 
Pupil 


Tue linoleum block cover design was 
drawn and cut by Victor Anderson of 
the art staff of High Lights of New Ro- 
chelle (N. Y.) Junior High School. 





The Alumni Edition of the York- High Weekly 


N EIGHTEEN-PAGE five-column 
edition of The York-High Week- 
ly, a paper published by the stu- 

dents of the York High School of York, 
Pennsylvania, was issued May 14, 1926. 
The staff looked upon this edition with 
pride, for no previous regular or special 
edition has had more than eight pages. 

This year, early in January, the pres- 
ent staff began to plan another large 
Alumni Edition which will appear in 
May. They are not merely talking about 
it; they are actually working on it. At 
the same time they are publishing the 
paper each week. Many of these issues 
are also special numbers. But, the read- 
er may ask, why should so much time 
be spent on an Alumni Edition, and how 
can such a large paper be planned and 
issued without interfering with the reg- 
ular editions? 


WHY AN ALUMNI EDITION? 


The answer to the first part of this 
question is, “To bring the Alumni Asso- 
ciation into closer touch with the 
school.” An active Alumni Association 
is an invaluable asset to any school, and 
if a special effort is made once a year to 
bring the school into contact with the 
Alumni, and bring the Alumni into con- 
tact with the school, results will be 
achieved which will develop a relation- 
ship that will continue throughout fu- 
ture years. 

The answer to how it can be done is, 
“Draw up all plans months ahead and 
start the actual work at least two months 
before the date of publication.” The 
brief sketch which follows explains the 
plan which was used by the York-High 
Weekly, and which can, if modified, be 
adopted in planning the Alumni Edition 
in any school. 

There were four important steps in- 
volved in that undertaking. These were: 
(1) consulting with the printer, (2) 
securing the co-operation of the Alumni 
Association, (3) planning the work of 
the Advertising Department, and (4) 
planning the work of the Editorial De- 
partment. 


CONSULT THE PRINTER FIRST 


The co-operation of the printer is very 
important. He was the first person with 
whom the matter was discussed, after 
we conceived the idea. As soon as we 
knew the approximate number of pages 
and the date of the issue we discussed 
the plan also with the main office of the 
printing company. The things chiefly 
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discussed were the ability of the printer 
to get out such a paper, the cost, likli- 
hood of conflict with other printing, 
deadline for copy, etc. 

The next step taken was to explain the 
matter briefly to the president of the 
Alumni Association, who called a meet- 
ing of the directors of the Association 
to discuss the proposal. Two represent 
atives of the staff: the Editor, and the 
Advertising Manager were present at 
this meeting. They presented a rather 
detailed outline of the proposed issue. 

The first step was to “sell” the idea to 
the directors. This was done by definite- 
ly proving to them that the paper would 
be beneficial to the Alumni and to the 
student body. When this was done their 
aid was solicited for gathering data. The 
members were not imposed upon. They 
were not asked to write any arti- 
cles, nor to gather “dope.” They 
were asked only to tell where the infor- 
mation could be secured. The president 
then signed several letters for the Ad- 
vertising Manager recommending that 
the members of the Association who were 
in business should give their support to 
the project by advertising in the paper. 
With this, the interview terminated, and 
the staff was ready to start its work with 
enthusiasm. 

The fact that there is no Alumni As- 
sociation affiliated with a school should 
not keep the staff of that school paper 
from publishing an Alumni Edition. If 
the staff has initiative and is not afraid 
of real work, it can produce such an is- 
sue. Indeed the Alumni Edition in that 
case can be made a real factor in start- 
ing action toward the formation of an 
active Association, to the ultimate bene- 


fit of the school. 


ADS PAY FOR ISSUE 


A large special edition of this kind 


naturally costs more than an ordinary 
issue. In our case, this additional cost 
was taken care of by additional “ads.” 
Planning the work of the Advertising 
Department, then, was the next import- 
ant step. That Department determined 
the approximate number of inches of 
“ads” necessary to finance the issue, and 
they immediately set to work to secure 
this number. The first step was to make 
one list of several hundred prospective 
advertisers, and another list of the cur- 
rent advertisers who would probably 
wish to increase their space for the spe- 
cial edition. 

The regular staff of the Advertising 


Department was not large enough to see 
all the prospects, so the Advertising and 
Salesmanship classes of the school were 
drafted into service. The members of 
these classes did most of the soliciting for 
“ads,” and also wrote a large percentage 
of the copy for the advertisers. In many 
cases the advertisements were written be- 
fore the prospect was called upon. When 
the copy was exhibited to the prospec- 
tive advertiser, “ads” were frequently 
secured which could not have been got- 
ten otherwise. Those students from the 
Salesmanship classes who were faithful 
in this work were given class recitation 
credit, and were allowed school time for 
calling upon prospects. 

The “ads” solicitors were divided into 
groups of five, with one person in charge 
of each group. These group leaders were 
the regular staff members. They received 
their instructions from the Advertising 
Manager, and took care of all the minor 
problems which arose, referring only the 
major problems to him. Each solicitor 
was given a list of prospects, armed with 
plenty of arguments and sample copies 
of the Weekly to present to the pros- 
pects. The system was so successful that 
more “ads” were received than had been 
expected, and a larger paper than had 
been planned was issued. 

When the co-operation of the printer 
and the Alumni Association had _ been 
secured, and the Advertising Department 
was reasonably sure that it could secure 
sufficient “fads,” the actual work in the 
Editorial Department began. Of course 
the machinery had all been studied and 
planned in detail long before, and waited 
only to be put into motion. 


NEWS FIELD COVERED 


A survey of the news field was made 


first. All phases of school life were con- 
sidered with the consequence that stories 
on the following subjects were secured: 
outstanding work of Seniors; history of 
the Alumni Association; short biogra- 
phies of prominent Alumni; current 
school news; social activities; athletics; 
interesting facts about Alumni; and the 
organization and work of that Associa- 
tion. As many names of former stu- 
dents were included in the write-ups 4 
could be obtained. 

The staff was divided into committees, 
there being a separate committee for 
each phase of the work. The Editor's 
work was entirely supervisory. The com- 
mittee heads reported to him on the pro 
gress of the work, and carried out 
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instructions. Every reporter assigned to 
an article which required much research 
had two or three cub reporters to assist 
him. These persons and the committee 
heads turned in brief written reports of 
their work each day. 

The news was not all written and set 
up in type and run off in a day or two. 
This work extended over a period of two 
months. The histories and biographies 
and general news items were set first. 
This material was planned for the pages 
which were run first, so that the last 
sheet, which was run through on the date 
of issue, contained the latest news ob- 
tainable. The staff always kept one day 
ahead of the dead-line, so that bad 
“breaks” would not cause the paper to 


be late. 


DECORATING THE EDITION 

The edition presented a very attrac- 
tive appearance because of the large 
number of cuts used. The cuts illustrat- 
ed subjects as follows: officers of the 
Alumni Association; the original main 
building of the high school; the founda- 
tion of the auditorium of the present 
William Penn Senior High, then under 
construction and recently occupied; and 
the steel work on the gymnasium in the 
new building; former high school build- 
ings; etc. 

Many of the cuts did not cost us any- 
thing, being loaned through the courtesy 
of the city Superintendent’s office. The 
Alumni Association helped bear the cost 
of some of the other cuts. Some were 
our own “official photos.” 

The dummy plotting for the edition 
started eight days before date of issue. 

With the exception of Saturday and 
Sunday, the plotting continued for five 
successive days. The first dummy plot- 
ting was for a two-page form; the other 
four dummies were each for four-page 
forms. 


BICYCLING FRESHMEN DELIVER PAPERS 

But the papers, when printed, had to 
be distributed. Here the Circulation 
Department stepped in. The first thing 
they did was to secure a 100 per cent 
sale in the student body. When the 
papers arrived, it was but a matter of 
minutes until they, 3300 in all, were 
counted and ready for distribution. A 
special effort was made to have as many 
Alumni as possible receive copies of the 
issue. The Association paid for 1000 
copies. These were sent to the Alumni 
who were not regular subscribers. The 
papers for the Alumni residing out of 
the city were mailed. This could be 
done cheaply because all newspapers en- 
tered as second class mail matter may 
send sample copies at regular second class 
rates, up to a certain percentage of their 
annual poundage. Since the total num- 
ber of sample copies exceeded this, a 
force of Freshmen with bicycles was re- 
cruited to deliver the papers to the 
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value. This helpful and sympathetic at- 
Alumni who lived in the city. When we 
sent out the call for the Freshmen boys, 
we expected about 12 or 15 to report. 

To our amazement, we found that ap- 
proximately 65 boys had responded to 
the call. With such co-operation, the 
papers were delivered in a very short 
time. 

The printing bill for that edition was 
the largest ever paid by The York-High 
Weekly up to that time: approximately 
$285. 

During the periods of preliminary 
planning and actual work on the edition, 
we received splendid co-operation from 
our faculty. It was frequently neces- 
sary for members of the staff to be ab- 
sent from class for some special work 
connected with the edition. In these in- 
stances, the teachers willingly excused 
those concerned, realizing that the work 
on the Weekly has a definite practical 
value. This helpful and sympathetic at- 
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titude of the faculty is, however, not 
restricted merely to work connected with 
special editions; but exists throughout 
the year. The teachers also actively cam- 
paign in home rooms to assist in build- 
ing up our sales. All such co-operation 
is greatly appreciated by the staff, be- 
cause our work, after all, is for the school 
as a whole. 

As the last papers left the editorial 
rooms the staff executives and their as- 
sistants sat down, heaved a sigh of relief, 
and then an undergraduate reporter ask- 
ed “Will we do it again next year?” 
“You bet we will,” the others replied 
in chorus, “it was a ‘cinch’ with that or- 
ganization. We'll put it over bigger 
next year.” 

It will be clearly seen, then, that the 
chief requirements for issuing such an 
Alumni Edition is an efficient organiza- 
tion and a determination “to put it across 
big” on the part of those in charge of 
the publication. 





OTHING but an old scow! Such 
was the general consensus of 
opinion concerning the Nancy, 

and everyone called her skipper, old Dan 
McPhail, a “mud turkle” behind his back 
and “Cap’n” to his face. The Nancy 
had seen her best days long before, and 
many was the full hold of cod she had 
brought home, the first of the season, 
with Cap’n Dan at the helm. But that 
was in the days of yore. Now Dan and 
his old mate and fellow-countryman, 
Sluff McClure, were content to do what 
they might in the way of short-cargo 
work around Gloucester harbor, leaving 
the Grand Banks trips to the younger 
men and newer schooners. Several times 
the McPhail temper had grown almost 
beyond control, in the face of thinly- 
veiled comments, but Sluff had, by dint 
of eloquence and main strength, so far 
averted a catastrophe. Old Dan wanted 
to “show them young fellars he wasn’t 
no fairweather man, or mud turkle” by 
making the Banks trip with them, but 
so far Sluff had prevailed. The load of 
straw on the camels’ back, however, was 
ever growing larger and larger. 

At last the final straw came, in the 
shape of a chance remark by a fisherman 
on the docks. It was early spring, and 
everything was in a whirl in the prep- 
aration for the annual trip. Trawls 
were being overhauled and _ rehooked, 
handlines were in process of inspection, 
dories were being tarred anew and looked 
over for any defects incurred during the 
period of disuse. Cap’n Dan was moving 
along slowly toward the Nancy as she 
lay at her moorings, chatting and ban- 
tering with his friends everywhere, his 
old heart filled with desire to be making 
preparations of his own for such a trip, 
and for once without the soothing pro- 
pensities of his mate near at hand. A 
hail come from a lobster craft a little off 
shore. 

“Say, Cap’n, how’s the turkle busi- 
ness coming along? Old scow ain’t sunk 
yet, I notice. S’pose you’re going along 
this year to catch some Banks turkles, 
ain’t you?” 

The last vestige of Cap’n Dan’s self- 
control left, and all the pent-up desire 
of weeks of longing burst forth, taking 
the form of a stream of profanity and in- 
vective which would have put an Ari- 
zona muleskinner to shame. The old 
skipper loosed a repertoire of adjectives 
gained from years of fisherman’s life, 
and then began to invent new ones, the 


Scow 


By EDWARD ROTAN 


A good example of a story of 
local color that reproduces very 
accurately a Gloucester fishing 
scene. 


uncomplimentary remarks encompassing 
within their scope all the offender’s rela- 
tives, all his ancestors and future des- 
cendants, and all his friends, with freely 
interspersed remarks concerning him per- 
sonally. When the limit of human 
breath and endurance finally slowed Dan 
up, the concluding sentence contained a 
remarkable import. 

‘Ye'll see, blast your soul! Ye’ll see! 
Me and Sluff will go this year, in the 
Nancy too, and it won’t be no cargo 
of turkles we bring home neither. Ye 
just wait, and ye’'ll see,” he spluttered, 
setting off at as sharp a pace as his old 
bones would allow toward his schooner, 
followed by shouts of mingled laughter 


and admiration for the old fellow’s vo- 


cabulary. 

Sluff was in the Nancy’s cabin when 
Cap’n Dan arrived, and, from the com- 
ments and shouts the casual stroller on 
the deck would have heard, it was evi- 
dent that he disapproved completely and 
absolutely with the skipper’s idea and 
plan. After a drawn-out and voluble 
hour of argument, however, the old fel- 
low brought his mate around to his way 
of thinking, and the two put their heads 
together to plan and hatch out plots 
for success. Sluff’s argument had been 
mainly for the sake of the principle of 
the matter, anyway, for if the truth be 
told, down in McClure’s heart was a 
deep-seated indignation and a desire to 
demonstrate that he and his friend were 
not by any means as decrepit as Glou- 
cester men would make out. Two hours 
later, when the pair emerged from the 
cabin, both were smiling happily, and off 
they went in different directions, each 
intent on his own mission. 

Let me here insert a word concerning 
the true state of Cap’n Dan’s ship. The 
Nancy, although some of the newer craft 
might have the heels on her, was a pro- 
duct of the days when the shipbuilder 
constructed with a view towards sea- 
worthiness and ability to stand any sort 
of weather, and in no way did she deserve 
the title “scow.” True it was that her 
broad beam seemed extremely cumber- 
some and bulky in comparison with cer- 
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tain trim clippers in the harbor, but that 
same breadth would and had in the past 
come in handy in blows or heavy weath- 
er. Her superstructure was somewhat 
worn and ragged, but the old keel and 
siding were as sound as a dollar. 

For many days after their decision 
Cap’n Dan and Sluff went back and 
forth in Gloucester, presenting to all in- 
quisitive ones an imperturbable and mys- 
terious Several would-be ad- 
visers met such a determined rebuff from 
the skipper that none dared to try a 
second time to discover the purpose of 
Changes began to appear rapid- 
ly in the old Nancy. First there ap- 
peared three new men, additions to her 
crew, which had formerly consisted of 
McPhail, McClure, and a youngster who 
acted in any desired capacity. Then one 
day the old sails came off, to be re- 
placed by shining new ones, and all the 
rigging was renewed. Moreover, a cur- 
ious lobsterman, who had the audacity 
to go aboard one day, had time to dis- 
cover that the new men were overhaul- 
ing the seams and the bulkheads, replac- 
ing worn ones and repairing all breaks, 
before Cap’n Dan shoved him off with 
dire threats of an indescribable fate 
which would be his on repetition of such 
an offense. Few of the fishermen had 
given the old skipper’s declaration more 
than a passing thought at first, believ- 
ing it to be merely bluster, but these 
preparations indicated otherwise, and the 
subject became the center of all conver- 
sation. Since all, however, were more 
engaged as the time of departure 
neared, the Nancy’s crew went about 
their preparation with no more molesta- 
tion. Cap’n Dan, filled with the old 
thrill of expectancy and _ preparation, 
went after the work with great fervor 
and vigor, and by devious barterings and 
carefully camouflaged purchases man- 
aged to stock the old schooner with pro- 
visions, fish-tackle to replace his ancient 
gear, and a sufficient supply of salt for 
packing, a whole week before any other 
craft was ready to leave. So, late one 
spring night, the Nancy slipped her 
moorings, and headed quietly out toward 
the Banks, scorning to wait for the gen- 
eral run, for, as Dan said in reply to the 
query of one of the new men, why 
should two old-timers who had _ been 
raised on the Banks like himself and 
Sluff, wait for a bunch of landlubbers to 
show them the way when they knew it 
perfectly already? Their departure went 


silence. 


secrecy. 
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unnoticed till late the next afternoon, 
and caused no concern in the minds of 
the other men when discovered, for, as 
they said, of what use was extra time 
when the cod were not running? 


Four days of fair weather and good 
breezes brought the Nancy to the old 
familiar fishing grounds, and on the fifth 
evening anchor was dropped off a point 
known as Halibut Rock. Here it was 
that the old canniness and wisdom gained 
from experience, unabated by the inter- 
vening years, were put to use by the 
skipper and his mate. 

“They'll be running deep off the 
shoals come morning,” said Cap’n Dan, 
when the crew gathered for a pow-wow 
after supper. “We'd best set no trawl 
for a week or so yet, till we get the lay 
back again, eh, Sluff?” 

“Right enough,” opined Sluff. ‘““Hand- 
lines from dory-roding’s our best bet. 
We'll show them lubbers who can catch 
fish. You fellars had better turn in 
pretty short now; so we can hit it up 
hard tomorrow,” and suiting the action 
to word he kicked off his boots and rolled 
into his bunk. The others did likewise, 
save Frank, one of the new hands, who 
had the first watch. The night was di- 
vided into four watches ordinarily, but 
the crew of the Nancy did with two in 
good weather on account of her unus- 
ually scanty number of hands. Cap’n 
Dan proved a reliable prophet, for the 
next evening, when the dories returned 
from the day’s fishing, good luck was 
universal. McClure’s boat yielded two 
hundred and twenty, Frank’s one-ninety, 
and the others in proportion. When all 
had returned, a great pile of silver cod 
lay in the sluicing pen. 

Now came the duties which were to 
top off every fishing day. Cap’n Dan 
stood at the splitting table, Sluff went 
below to salt and stack the cleaned cod, 
and the others took their various posts. 
The work, once begun, did not halt till 
the last fish had disappeared through the 
yawning hatchway. Frank slid a cod 
onto the splitting table. The skipper, 
knife in hand, seized it by the gills, with 
a slither of the razor-like tool slit it 
from neck to vent, scooped out the en- 
trails, and slid it on to another hand to 
be washed and passed below, the entire 
Process consuming but a moment. The 
fish was tossed through the hatch to 
Sluff McClure, who daubed it with salt 
from a barrel and then threw it into 
Place in a corner. As the nimble fingers 
continued the pile of salted and packed 
cod grew rapidly, till finally the last 
one was finished and stowed away. Then 
knives were cleaned, decks sluiced, and 
the crew went below to supper. 

The gods remained with the Nancy’s 
crew, and the stacks of fish in the hold 
were comfortably large when the fleet 
appeared a week later. Many were the 
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The Shireburn Barn 


IS picture, the negative of which 

I was exposed for two hours and ten 
minutes by a student at Stony- 
hurst College, is an interior of one of 


the few Crook Barns in existence, at 
Stonyhurst, England. 


The Stonyhurst Magazine comes con- 
stantly to our desk from England. This 
interest in local structures of architec- 
tural and historic interest might be de- 
veloped by some of our members in 
their own communities. It is an inter- 
esting feature and should give our ed- 
itors a hint which might be given form 
in a series of feature articles on things of 
local and historic interest. 

The reporter of the Stonyhurst Maga- 
zine says: 

“It is difficult to assign with exact- 
ness the era of such buildings which have 
no inscribed dates, and of whose erec- 
tion there are no records, but Whitaker 
assures us that none of them are of later 
erection than the reign of Henry VIII, 
for after that date wood was in such 


jibes and wise remarks which came to 
the skippers’ ears as the boats slipped 
by. He was, however, thoroughly sat- 
isfied, for the old schooner was riding 
splendidly under her new rigging. Late 
that evening Cap’n Dan up-anchored and 
quietly moved away from the fleet 
around the shoals into deep water on the 
other side. Under cover of the darkness 


demand for ship-building and for other 
purposes that it became necessary to 
economize in the use of oak. 

“The peculiar marks by which these 
Crook Barns are distinguished are these: 
the whole structure consists of a frame 


of wood-work independent of walls, the 
principals consisting of deep flat beams 
of massive oak, of which each pair seems 
to have been sawn out of the same 
trunk; these beams spring from the 
ground, and form a bold Gothic arch 
overhead; the spars rest upon a wall 
plate, and that is again sustained by 
horizontal spars, grooved into the prin- 
cipals; no nails are used in the construc- 
tion. 

“In the Shireburn Barn the beams are 
enormous, measuring two and a half 
feet by one foot; they are fitted togeth- 
er with large wooden pins; the wood still 
shows the mark of the adze with which 
it was roughly shaped. The Barn is cer- 
tainly older than any of the existing 


Shireburn stone buildings, and probably 
dates from Plantagenet days.” 


he slipped away entirely, and when 
morning came the Nancy was off a new 
shoal several miles from the fleet. This 
became the skipper’s regular procedure 
when any of the other schooners drew 
near, and his good judgment in selecting 
new places was made evident by the 
growing piles of fish in the hold. 
(Turn to page 16.) 





Connery-Dan Own Nursery 
of Relics and 1500 Eggs 


$4,000.00 Insurance Valua- 
tion Placed on Egg 
Collection 


A collection containing over 1,500 
eggs from about 250 species of birds 


and having an insurance valuation of 
$4,000 is owned by Jack Connery and 
Carl Dann, two boys who entered Or- 
lando high school for the first time this 
year. Their museum on the second floor 
of the Carl Dann garage contains be- 
sides the bird eggs, bird nests, a num- 
ber of Indian relics, Confederate coins, 
a stamp collection, and a group of pre- 
served snakes. 

Jack and Carl became interested in 
birds while out on hunting trips, began 
to study bird habits and read books 
on the subject and then obtained a li- 
cense to collect eggs. So what has now 
grown into a valuable collection began 
as just enjoyment of outdoor life. 

The eggs range in size from the tiny 
humming bird eggs to the curious os- 
trich egg with its waxed-like glazed tex- 
ture. The most expensive egg is that 
of a Russian crane which is valued at 
$25. It came from Germany and is one 
of those obtained through exchange 
with other collectors. 

Each egg represents hours of tramp- 
ing through swamps and deep woods. 
A single nest of eggs may require a 
week of search. Then after the nest 
is brought home each egg must be blown 
and indexed. 

Detailed Work Required 

Blowing is the process of thrusting 
a small drill into the shell and removing 
the contents. If the eggs are more than 
two or three days old a mixture of some 
twenty chemicals is necessary to dis- 
solve the contents before removal and 
the cost makes such action prohibitive 
even in the case of rare eggs. Eggs 
which have been blown will last inde- 
finitely, a thousand years, perhaps. How- 
ever, the oldest specimen in the Con- 
nery-Dann collection is only twenty- 
eight years old. 

When the eggs are placed in the 
drawer a card is filled out telling the 
true and common name of the bird that 
laid them, the locality in which they 
were obtained, the number of eggs in 
the nest, the set mark which is penned 
on each egg, and the name of the col- 
lector. 


The two eagle eggs in the collection 
were taken from a nest 110 feet up in 
a pine tree. According to Jack’s story, 
eagles are not at all the revengeful crea- 
tures that tradition has made them. In- 
deed, a friend of the two boys made his 
bed in an eagle’s nest for one night 
to prove their amiability. The nest was 
as large as a double bed but was not a 
very restful place to sleep. The young 
eagles in the nest and the parent eagles 
perched on the edge kept up a clamor- 
ous objection to the unwelcome visitor, 
yet they made no attempt to harm him. 

Of the twenty-five bird nests the 
boys had collected, the nest of the red- 
eyed vireo is the most interesting. It 
holds two tiny vireo eggs and a third 
egg which a cow bird placed there to 
avoid the tedious task of hatching it 
herself. 

One of the stuffed birds owned by the 
boys is an Audobon Cara-Cara, a bird 
with a beak of an eagle and the feet of 
a buzzard. Carl, however, was more 
eager to show a cedar wax-wing. “It’s 
perfect,” he said. “Just look at it, not 
a feather out of place. It looks like 
a wax model.” 


The Indian collection contains some 
twenty-five arrows chipped by the Sioux 
Indians. There is also a stone of corn- 
ucopia shape used as a grain pestle. 
Even more primitive is a smooth, almost 
round stone about four inches in dia- 
meter which the savages hurled at the 
enemy. 

Hidden among the Confederate coins 
in the museum there is an old Roman 
coin said to be 2,500 years old. There 
are also a Roman lamp and bits of 
Greek vases brought to America by 
Eleanor Hibbard, one of the O. H. S. 
students. The oldest relic owned by the 
boys is a Mycene jaw bone which dates 
back to 3,000 B. C. 

Jack and Carl have made the first 
steps toward the school museum an- 
nounced last week. They have been 
planning cabinets for the past two 
weeks and during the Thursday and Fri- 
day holidays they moved part of their 
own collection to 0. H. 8. 

—The Orange and White, 


Orlando (Fla.) H. S. 


An excellent feature article of an 
extraordinary hobby of two boys. 
More human interest stories should 
be found in high school newspapers. 


Typography in the School 
Education 


(Continued from page 4.) 


lead (approximately 1-72 of an inch) to 
be placed between each hine of type. 

I believe that school newspapers should 
carry <dvertising. I grant that local 
newspapers do not always want them to 
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and a great many business men consider 
that advertising in school papers is a 
waste of money. But remember that 
youth is learning to run a newspaper 


and must have a project which involves 





some business methods to help them 
know how to make up ads, to read ads, 
to sell ads, and to buy from ads—this 
is almost an education in itself. When. 
ever I see a white space in a school pub. 
lication ruled off and merely the words, 
“Compliments of the Smith Brown Jones 
“Thanks for the 
compliment, but why insult us?” is what 
I feel like saying. Sometimes I add: “If 
that is all the advertising value this 
paper has, it had better give up, because 
a school paper which is not valuable 
enough to carry an ad is not valuable 
enough to be read.” 

I received from one boys’ school a 


Company,” I explode. 


set of unusually excellent blanks or 
forms devised by the commercial depart- 
ment and editorial board relating to so- 
liciting, contracting and recording ad- 
vertisements, with directions for solicit- 
ing advertisements. 
the ‘ “Urge 


advertisers to run ads as many weeks 
as possible.” ‘Write copy of ad on back 
of card contract.” “Be sure advertiser 
signs the contract.” “Copies of the 
: > are to be mailed each week to the 
advertisers,” etc. Good business and 
shows a close tie-up with the commer- 
cial department. 

Of course good advertising is some- 
thing more than typography, but good 
typography makes good advertising more 
effective. I believe it is perfectly possi- 
ble for the art, English and printing de- 


partments of a school to get up a clever, 
comprehensive and attractive bit of ad- 


“Have copies of 
> with you to show.” 
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vertising copy which shows that their 
project is a wee bit different from the 
regular newspaper, and to make the copy 
to a business concern and get that con- 
cern to advertise in a school paper. A 
school paper that pays no attention to 
the typography of their advertisements 
is making a tremendous mistake. As 4 
matter of fact a great many commer- 
cial papers have a great deal better typo- 
graphy in their ads than they have in 
their news. People will read about 4 
murder without good typography, but 
murdering the ad brings no buyers. 
Of the eight kinds of advertisements, 
forceful educational, passive educational, 
hand lettered, poster, character or comic, 
small space, mail order and department 
stores, I believe that the school news 
paper can use five of these types. 


1. The forceful educational style 
has opportunities for _ illustration, 
makes the headline tell the story, and 
there must be a contrast between the 
headline and the rest of the advertise 
ment. For a fine example notice the 
ad of the Frigidaire. 
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2. The hand lettered style being 
flexible offers opportunity for individ- 
uality and beauty—here’s a chance 
for the art department. But it is more 
practical to use a type face represen- 
tative of hand lettering than it is to 
hand letter it yourself. The Crane 
writing paper ad is a good illustration. 


3. The poster type has a few words 
and a large picture. The whole ad is 
really in the drawing. Old Dutch 
Cleanser and Cream of Wheat are fine 
examples. 


4, Character or comic styles are 
for quick identification, like the 
Campbell Kid. 


§. The small space style is extreme- 
ly appropriate for the school News- 
paper. I know of no better test for 
typographical ability, English expres- 
sion and eye catcher. There must be 
great contrast in type, strong display 
line and a strong illustration. 


In general two faces of type are 
enough, whether in advertising or in 
the reading matter. Do not crowd type. 
Of course something dominating is 
needed, but that domination may be 
through a design, a drawing, or type, 
or pithy phrases. Strong headlines get 
a reading quicker than if every line 
screams. One speaker at a time at a 
convention is more effective, and of 
course more polite, than three or four 
screaming at once. The same _ holds 
true with reference to choice of type 
and number of type faces used. 


REPAIRING SHOES 
IS PERFECT BLISS 
FOR T. M. BLISS 


You may not know it, but 
among the varied talents of our 
faculty, amateur shoemaking is in- 
cluded. The gentleman? One 
T. M. Bliss, well known man- 
about-school, is the guilty one. 

Girls, any time you step in a 
knothole in the floor and your 
shoe parts with the heel, see Mr. 
Theron Bliss, teacher of wood- 
work in room 162. He will take 
your shoe, bore holes in the heel 
and glue and nail it. Such talent! 
We ought to have it in our regu- 
lar course of study, or perhaps an 
“add” on the subject would be bet- 
ter, 


—East Tech Scarab, 
East Tech H. &., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


A bit of humor, especially with 
a member of the faculty as sub- 
ject, is appreciated by pupils. 
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This cartoon was printed in the West 


High Weekly, West High School, 


Minneapolis, Minn., some time ago, but in all our experience with school 
papers it still stands as the best we have seen describing the feelings of the 
average youth as the opening day of school overtakes him and engulfs him. 


An Education Denied a 
Would-Be Student 


He approached the school. It looked 
late so he hurried. The door was open 
and he went in. 

“Let me see,” he said, “first class is 
English.” 

He ran up the steps and into room 
210. As he entered, a shout went up 
and he stood there, terrified. The 
teacher looked at him and_ shouted, 
“Get out of here.” 

Too badly frightened to say anything 
he backed out of the room. 

“Oh, that was the wrong room,” he 
thought. “Perhaps that was a Senior 
class.” 

He walked into room 209 and took a 
seat at the aisle. Many glances were 
thrown his way and he wondered if his 
collar was dirty. Perhaps his ears were 
not as clean as they might be. 

He did, not contribute anything to 


the recitation, being too timid and still 
feeling the sting of his hasty rejection 
from the neighboring room. Sitting 
very. still as he was, he did not attract 
the attention of the teacher. 

When the bell rang, he passed out 
of the room with the other pupils. 

He was making his way down the 
hall when a hand was placed on his col- 
lar and he was unceremoniously pushed 
out the nearest exit. 

Finding himself outside of our noble 
institution he said with a toss of his 
head, “What is this world coming to? 
A dog can’t even be educated these 
days.” 

He went over to the lot and ate bones 
with the other dogs. 

—The Beacon, 


Overbrook High School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


This is a good example to show the double value of the use of the head- 
line. It summarizes the story and advertises the article, as well as the paper, 
so that students are eager to read it. 





A Page of Poetry 


Poetry appeals to different people in such different ways that it is hard to pick a poem that is universally accepted 
as a successful piece of work. Those printed on this page have about them an appeal, an interest, a value, that are 
characteristic of the best expression of the student mind and pen of the day. Especially wholesome and refreshing are 
the two selected from Junior High School papers. We would welcome your selections to this page, but remember that 
the poem must have been printed first in a school publication and also you must tell us why you like it. 


Welcome 


ELIZABETH BOEHM 


’Tis hard to tell our friends “Good-bye,” 
The saddest thing’s to part; 

It seems to take the joy from life 

And leaves an empty heart. 


But when they say, “You’re Welcome 
Here,” 

The world is full of cheer; 

And the heartiest welcome 
come 

When we enter a new school year. 


seems to 


Welcome! the old. Twice Welcome! the 
new. 
Latimer’s doors are open to you. 
If you want knowledge, power rare, 
Just breathe of the spirit that’s in the 
air. 
—Latimer Life, 
Latimer Junior H. S&S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Life’s Symphony 


GLENNA GarRY 
“Ah Master, I would play the harp! 
Pray try me! I am really not unskilled.” 


With patient gesture the Master stilled 
The ardent voice. “My baton watch, 
The music must begin. 
Seest thou for harps I have no need. 
Back to the woodwinds; take thine 
Own oboe 

And play the part.” 


The instruments were in tune, 

The bassos ready. Still the voice did 
plead. 

“Oh Master, I play only two short bars.” 


“Thou playest thine oboe well. 
No more entreat. 
Thy two short bars are needed 
To complete 
The music that shall lift men to the 
heavens.” 


Ah Soul, play well then those few notes 
given thee; 
‘The Master needs them for Life’s Sym- 
phony. 
—The Spectator, 
Central High School, 
Paterson, N. J. 


Ambition 
Doris SAHL 
Ambition traveled on a raven’s wing, 
And hastened through the greatness of 
the sky, 
And downward swooped, then, hesitat- 
ingly, 
Passed me by. 
1 mused beneath the shadow of an oak, 
Gazing upon ambition with regretful 
mien, 
And sadly watched the raven disappear 
Into a dream. 


I lay upon a verdant mossy slope; 

I heard the brooklet ripple, and, anon, 

I watched the distant, tumbling water- 
fall 

Sweep down and on. 

A strain of music floated through the 
leaves, 

And, wafted in the breeze, was onward 
blown, 

While each sweet note, poured from some 
joyful heart, 

Played havoc with the taut strings of 
my own. 


And soon a man, with frenzied eye and 
wild, 

Passed on a fleet and foam-bespattered 
steed 

Chasing the bird who tauntingly flew on 

At goading speed. 


They passed: I lost myself in dreams, 
And wandered through the brush, and 
loved the sky; 
And fervently I thanked the jetty bird 
Who passed me by. 
—The Quarterly, 
Stamford (Conn.) High School. 


Class Poem 


PauL KELLOGG 


Forth from the workshop— 
From the shaping hand of science, 
From the molding hand of letters, 
From the smoothing hand of art, 

To the tasks of life before them, 
Go they forth to take their part. 


Out on life’s highway— 
Towards the joy that comes from win- 
ning, 
Towards the pain that comes from fail- 
ing, 


Towards the blessing of success, 
To the goal of life’s attainments, 
All now their steps address. 


Forward on their journeys— 
One to fashion new inventions, 
One to blaze and clear new pathways, 
One to grasp the truths of science, 

Backed by learning, letters, art, 
Finely based in self-reliance. 


Each to his own work— 
One to strengthen those in weakness, 
One to aid those who are needy, 
One to comfort those in sorrow, 
Each to his own task advancing, 
To the work of the tomorrow. 


On out into life— 
With bright hopes of future glory 
With light hearts of present joy, 
With souls bent, with one accord, 
To labor truly; in each service 
Serving mankind and their Lord. 
—The High School Recorder, 
Saratoga Springs (N.Y.) H. S. 


The Grindstone Boy 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 

“TI like to see the boy that’s prompt” said 
Uncle Joe one day, 

“IT like the one that whistles, and the 
one that’s brave and gay, 

I discount not the one that smiles, when 
everything goes wrong 

I honor him that onward plods, when 
paths are steep and long. 

I like the boy who tries again, I like 
the boy with grit, 

And him who swings the bat and says, 
“Next time I’ll make a hit.” 


“I like the boy that never sulks, I like 
the boy that’s “game,” 

I like the boy that likes to boost—l 
don’t care what’s his name. 

I like the boy that is true blue, not mixed 
with cheap alloy,— 

But more I like( and don’t you too?) 
the Sturdy Grindstone Boy, 
Who, when he has a task to do, what e’ef 

his age or rank, 
Stops not the second that the boss lets 
go the crank!” 
—The Junior Pioneer, 
Henry Lord Jr. H. S., 
Falls River, Mass. 
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Leisure Time 


“LEISURE time should be spent for uni- 
versal culture.” This is the keynote of 
an article by Aldous Huxley in Harper’s 


August issue. His contention is that 


machinery has brought about production 
on a large scale, and consequently leisure 
time for a much greater number of peo- 
ple has been made possible. 

This condition, however, he explains, 
has found the average man unprepared, 
and naturally, not being accustomed to 
having spare time on his hands, he mis- 
uses it. This misuse of time, the writer 
claims, has taken gigantic proportions. 


He writes: “The rotary press, the 


process block, the cinema, the radio, and 


the phonograph are not used to propa- 
gate culture, but its opposite. All the 
resources of science are applied in order 
that imbecility may flourish and vulgar- 
ity cover the world.” 

There is sad truth in what Mr. Huxley 
says: much more indeed than anyone 
wishes to acknowledge. But we feel 
that he, in his zeal, has been guilty of 
exaggeration. 

There is plenty of evidence to prove 
that the press today is not wholly de- 
voted to the spreading of ignorance and 
immorality. Many newspapers and 
many magazines are carrying on a cam- 
paign to uplift the morals and ideals 
of mankind. 

One cannot fail to observe a marked 
trend toward better films and plays. Pro- 
ducers have begun to understand that 
not all of the public are satisfied with 
cheap comedies or sex plays. Something 
of greater cultural and educational value 
is demanded. 

The same trend toward improvement 
is noticeable in the radio program. Jazz 
is not quite as popular as formerly. Class- 
ical music is broadcast with increasing 
frequency, and we hear that it is finding 
favor among all classes. 

Nevertheless, there is still room for 
improvement. We can help by choosing 
our reading matter, our shows, and our 
musical entertainments, more critically 
than we have done so far. 

—Lincoln Log, 
Lincoln High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The first part of this editorial 
is of the “borrowed language” 
type. The editor, however, takes 
exception to some of the arguments 
of Mr. Huxley. 


a 
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Editorials 


bX DIgRING 


Can you conceive of a meaner person 
than the one who reminds the teacher 
that she has not assigned any home 
work, when the second bell is about to 
ring? . I wonder. 

—The Tower, 
Summit (N. J.) H.S. 


Do you have a “Wondering Jer- 
ry” in your publication? 


Which Are You? 


You know why an editor says “we” 
in his columns? No? Well, this is the 
reason: In order to make you think 
there are too many of him for you to 
fight. 

Remembering that, then, read this. 
I, we mean we, came down the stairs 
the other day and noticed three kinds 
of students, often seen, it is true, but 
with whom we could easily dispense. 
Some stand in doorways, a heinous crime, 
but men long ago discovered that two 
ladies can’t occupy the same space. 

Others gossip on stairways, of all 
places, with people moving up and down 
on all sides of them. We want to clean 
out Buffalo harbor, but we form reefs 
in the channel ourselves without think- 
ing. 

Still others pass the Scylla of the door- 
ways and the Charybdis of the staircase, 
only to sink in the open seas beyond 
them. When someone parks ahead of 
you on the street, you blow your horn 
at them, but we lack horns! 

—Hutch-in-Sun, 
Hutchinson Summer H. &., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A constructive editorial is one 
used to remedy a certain malady. 
We think this strikes the right 
keynote. 


Building Foundations 


RECENTLY we were standing one 
morning at the Public Square, looking 
up with keen interest and even with 
pride at the great tower of our Union 
Station. 

“Is it not astounding,” said a by- 
stander who seemed to share my 
thoughts, “the speed with which they 
have built that tower rising hundreds 
of feet up in the sky? And to think that 
it took years, yes years, if I remember 
rightly, to build the foundations which 
in comparison are but a few feet under 
ground.” 

“I heard they had to dig till they 
found rock,” I answered. “Some 200 
feet down!” 

“It must have been solid rock” was 
the man’s parting remark. This inci- 
dent started a train of thoughts. 

Here we are again back at school. An- 
other year of training stands before us. 
A year of digging into solid rock. For 
what are our years in a high school course 
but long years of foundation building, 
of preparing ourselves for our work in 
the world. 

Vacation is over. It is time to get 
down to work in earnest in order to pre- 
pare ourselves for life. Now is our op- 
portunity to build a firm foundation of 
knowledge. 

Let us above all keep in mind that the 
rapidity of our rise in the world will de- 
pend largely—if not entirely—upon the 
depth and solidity of our foundation. 

—The Lincoln Log, 
Lincoln H. S., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


An editorial writer should be 
a keen observer of the affairs 
around him. The above writer 
took advantage of his opportunity. 


How Schools Produce 
Greater Potential Buyers 


“THE more subjects a student takes 
at school, the greater potential buyer 
he becomes,” announces an advertiser. 
Junior high schools are giving their stu- 
dents the broadest range of subjects that 
pre-high school education has ever of- 
fered. The advertiser goes on to justify 
this rich course of study by saying that 
this wide range of subject matter will 
make the citizen of tomorrow more sym- 
pathetic with a great number of his fel- 
low citizens. 

—Main Avenue Huisache, 
Main Avenue H. &., 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Eprtor’s Note:—This editorial is of 

the expository type. 
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Uneasy 


F COURSE you are familiar with 
headlines and headline English. 
Perhaps that is the safest asser- 

tion one can make concerning the jour- 
nalism of the ninety-point banner: that 
it is so obvious. Even its obviousness is 
obvious; those rare persons who never 
read the papers nevertheless cannot es- 
cape consciousness of the scarehead. They 
cannot walk the street without becoming 
aware of its existence and of some of its 
characteristics. It hits them, so to speak, 
in the eye. In technical parlance, it 
utilizes the law of primary interest. One 
cannot help looking at murder, arson, 
and corruption announced in letters three 
inches tall any more than he can avoid 
jumping when a door slams unexpectedly 
a foot from his ear. 

Headline English is a curious mal-de- 
velopment of the newspaper world, a 
product distinctly American in origin 
and possibly representative in a rather 
pointed way of the taste or lack of taste 
of that rather large group to which you 
and I and a few score million other Am- 
ericans belong. 

The blame (or the praise) for the “‘dis- 
covery” of the headline, it is not strange 
to note, goes to the New York “Evening 
World,” that money-getting younger 
brother of Joseph Pulitzer’s most famed 
and productive brain-child, “The 
World.” Even less remarkable is the fact 
that the discovery was immediately 
snatched with ecstasy by Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst to the bosom of his 
“Evening Journal.” Under the patient 
nursing of such fond hands, it waxed 
to splendid manhood; if now and then 
other newspapers have discovered that 
foundries can produce even bigger let- 
ters, Mr. Hearst can always be proved 
still king of the headline by counting 
the number of papers he owns and cal- 
culating the number of banners in all 
the numerous editions of each. 

Headline exploitation has not been 
confined to the Hearst sheets. News- 
paper publishers everywhere have been 
bitten by the display bug, some with 
worse consequneces than others. Unde- 
niably it pays to headline the news; and 
the problem of the publisher seems to be 
to determine just how much magnifying 
of size and sensationalism the public will 
stand. The saturation point varies with 
different publics, but about every editor 
takes care not to stop before he reaches 
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Lies the Headline Writer’s Crown 


By EDWIN VAN KLEECK 


it. Cities can be trained to relish head- 
lines, as they can be led to like almost 
anything else. The process of training 
is frequently profitable. Afternoon pa- 
pers especially thrive on screeching eight- 
column banners. Some managing edit- 
ors seem to still cling to the out-of-date 
motto, “If there’s no news, conceal the 
fact by a scarehead.” As often as not the 
device succeeds and the paper sells. 

There is nothing intrinsically wrong 
with the headline. It serves a double 
purpose. It summarizes the important 
details of the news in the briefest possible 
fashion, and it attracts attention to the 
body of the story. It is the abuse, not 
the legitimate use of the headline, that 
wins most censure—and most interest. 
Surely as they appear in many otherwise 
respectable papers, headlines seem to shun 
accomplishment of the more useful of 
their two objects. Instead of the most 
important facts of news stories, they 
“play up” the most sensational. Lurid- 
ness is their keynote. Consequently they 
admirably realize their other function of 
inducing the reader to go from the head 
to the story. 

On the gumchewers’ favorites, sensa- 
tionalism has reached what seems a limit 
of cheapness. The New York “Daily 
News,” first and most famous of “those 
terrible tabloids,” resort to almost any 
kind of caption to attain its effect of 
calamity. Mr. Hearst’s wobbly imita- 
tion, the “Daily Mirror,’ goes even farth- 
er, and both of these journals are sur- 
passed by the “Graphic,” property of 
Mr. Benarr MacFadden of “Physical Cul- 
ture” notoriety. All of these sheets are 
picture papers, and all carry their policy 
of sensationalism into their “art.” Their 
headline distortion is only one of the lar- 
ger factors in their success. The “Daily 
News,” for instance, now has a million 
readers daily and more on Sunday, many 
of whom, we are told, can read. 

Even on the more staid and less weal- 
thy publications where such extremes are 
not attempted, journalism has developed 
the peculiar species of word probably 
known best as “headline English.” This 
development was inevitable; headline 
verbs and nouns were inescapable. With 
a thirty-six point “cap” as the unit for 
a headline in a thirteen-em column, it is 
natural and necessary that the copy read- 
ers scurry after three-letter words to ex- 
press their meanings. “Seek and ye shall 


find”; a variety of words graphic, ex- 
pressive, forceful, even if sometimes 
amusingly inaccurate, has been culti- 
vated. Slowly it has forced its way into 
popular speech where there is neither 
necessity nor desirability for such brev- 
ity. 

Consider, Watson, the strange and 
wierd case of “oust.” Now so far as I 
know “oust” is a perfectly respectable 
word. But it is to a string of circum- 
stances that it owes its present popular- 
ity; respectability seldom gets either 
words or people on page one. Foremost 
of “‘oust’s” advantages are its natural 
characteristics. It has a forceful sound. 
There is more than a suggestion of “ow!” 
in it. It has an agreeable, sibiliant, slid- 
ing sound to the ear and, it must be ad- 
mitted, a rather disagreeable connotation 
to the mind. It is moderately short, four 
units with no m’s or i’s in it. But even 
the advantages of being well-born does 
not account for “‘oust’s” supremacy. It 
became what it is today because it had 
little worthy competition. Observe: the 
governor of a state is linked with illegal 
transit transactions and is forced to re- 
sign. The wires carry the news to the 
dailies. What shall the copy reader who 
writes the headline say? Surely he can- 
not work in the wordy phrase “forced 
to resign.” There would be room for 
nothing else. The dignity of the great 
and incorruptible American press forbids 
that he say “fired.” “Removed” would 
express only part of the meaning; it 
would not convey the idea of ‘“‘kicked 
out.” But “oust” comes to the rescue, 
and he writes, 

OUST GOVERNOR 
FOR RAIL GRAB 

Like unto “oust,” in a meaner way; Is 
“quit.” That action-word has almost 
lost its unpleasant connotation through 
its frequent use as a headline substitute 
for “leave” or “resign” or “relinquish” of 
“surrender.” If a minister of the Gospel 
leaves his parish for fatter fields, under 
the most pleasant of circumstances and 
with a purse from the congregation in 
his pocket, the local rag is more likely 
than not to headline it, 

GIVE GOLD AS 
CLERIC QUITS 

Not all the credit for development of 
these interesting contributions to Amefi- 
can letters goes to the less prominent 
papers. In a recent edition of the New 
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York “Times,” to tread on holy ground, 
we find “bar” in its now familiar signi- 
ficance of “prohibit.” In the same paper 
is blazoned the phrase “bar body,” which 
expression, contrary to expectation, sur- 
mounts not a “human interest yarn” of 
a highhanded attempt to prohibit the 
bringing home of the remains of some 
Loved One, but tops rather a story about 
the New York State Bar Association. 

So we could continue. After all, such 
corruptions of English are more or less 
innocuous; in one sense, they are even 
worthy of praise. Words are but sym- 
bols, the cant goes, and certainly the 
headline artists have made a fine art of 
condensation of big thoughts into little 
words. Who except victims of “The 
Ancient Mariner,” ever heard of “aver” 
until the newspapers made it famous as 
a substitute for “declare”? Are not 
“rap” and “hit” clever makeshifts for 
the impossibly long “criticise” and “‘con- 
demn”? “Back” tells almost as much as 
“support” and is also useful on occasion 
for “returned.” And consider how the 
use of “laud” for “praise” and “approve” 
has helped to popularize the language of 
Caesar and Cicero! 

Concerning the Chicago “Tribune,” 
self-styled ‘“‘the world’s greatest news- 
paper,” not much good can be said ex- 
cept that it is disgustingly rich (and that 
it has had the fortune to arouse the right- 
eous ire of the maternal Mr. Lawrence 
Abbott, of the ““Outlook’s” collection of 
heirlooms.) But it is to the “Tribune” 
that we are indebted for the following 
gem of journalistic condensation, and to 
a reader of the “American Mercury” for 
its translation into less startling English. 
Said the “Tribune” in letters, one pre- 
sumes, properly large for its far-sighted 
readers, MIDWAY SIGNS LIMEY 
PROF TO DOPE YANK TALK, and 
quoting the translator this “. . . is good 
American enlivened by faint traces of 
sporting page and nautical influence. 
‘Midway’ means University of Chicago; 
‘signs’ means engages; ‘limey’ means Eng- 
lish and is here used as an adjective, 
though usually a noun. ‘Limey’ is a 
shortened form of ‘lime-juicer’ which 
means an Englishman. The term was 
first applied to English seamen, because 
English sailing vessels were accustomed 
to carry among their stores quantities of 
lime juice for use as a preventative of 
scurvy when the supply of fresh vege- 
tables was exhausted. ‘To dope’ means 
to make a careful study of a matter. 
Yank talk’ means American English. 

“The headline therefore means: The 
University of Chicago has enlisted the 
aid of an English scholar in order that 
we may better understand this American 
language.” 

I wonder how much of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s “front page personality,” of 
which we have all heard, was due to the 
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Faculty Advisers Meet 


O YOU belong to the Faculty Ad- 
visers’ Group of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association? If 

not, why not? 


The second luncheon of this progres- 
sive organization was held at the Ritten- 
house Hotel, Philadelphia, on October 
fifteen. Members from Washington, D. 
C., North Carolina, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania attended. Miss 
Gertrude Turner, Abington, Pennsylva- 
nia, secretary, presided. 


The first speaker needed no introduc- 
tion. Any one who has ever attended 
the C. S. P. A. Convention knows Mr. 
Joseph Murphy. How glad we were to 
hear him emphasize the avocational phase 
of school publication! He warned us 
not to take ourselves too seriously as 
most difficulties soon smooth out. He 
suggested that we share the joy of the 
students who serve in this responsible 
field. 


Mr. M. W. Haynes of the American 
Type Founders Company, Jersey City, 
New Jersey, stressed the importance of 
making the school publication a real cross 
section of all school activities. It is so 
potent in possibilities and can render such 
wonderful service. 


The return of proof of left-over ma- 
terial at frequent intervals and on col- 
ored paper, the sending of all advertis- 
ing material prior to that of the main 
body of the book; maintenance of indi- 
viduality and the keeping of definite, 
regular schedules on the part of the 
staff as well as the printer were a few of 
the valuable suggestions for effective 
printing given by Mr. H. S. Ralston of 
the Clark Printing House, Philadelphia. 


The regular business meeting followed. 
The minutes of the last meeting were 


read by the secretary. Mr. Troxell, 
Frankford, Philadelphia, gave a more de- 
tailed report upon the respective duties 
of the officers of the Faculty Advisers’ 
Group. It was moved and seconded that 
the report be accepted as read. Several 


agreeable “home and mother” appeal of 
“Teddy” for headline purposes and how 
much more to the life-prolonging ease 
with which the copy reader could fit 
“T. R.” into a “number one.” To the 
headline writer, the diurnal heroes and 
villians of the news are familiar ac- 
quaintances, to be addressed when neces- 
sary as “Al” rather than as “Smith;” as 
“‘Babe’’; as ‘“‘Peaches,” not “Mrs. Brown- 
ing”; and of course as “Lita” instead of 
“Mrs. Chaplin.” One of Irwin Cobb’s 
most delightful stories about the pro- 
fession deals with the fondness of a New 


members, who were unable to join in 
May, were given the privilege of signing 
the Constitution and thus becoming 
charter members of the organization. 


The matter of the Students’ Old 
World Tour next summer, including the 
International Press Exhibit at Cologne, 
Germany, was mentioned. There is a 
possibility that some of our publications 
may be included in the display. Those 
interested communicate with Mr. Mur- 


phy. ‘ 


The mere mention of the May meeting 
brought several invitations. Miss Rebec- 
ca E. Shanley of the Central High School 
of Washington D. C., who, with her 
niece, motored all the way from the 
Capital to our luncheon, offered the hos- 
pitality of her famous city. A number 
of those present agreed to accept this in- 
vitation informally if it is extended 
again in February. Miss Rose Alden 
of the South Side High School of New- 
ark, New Jersey, proposed that we 
meet with the New Jersey State Teachers 
at Rutgers in May. It was moved and 
seconded that we accept Miss Alden’s in- 
vitation. 


Mr. Troxell reported that he had 
drawn up rough notes for a Style Book, 
a pocket pamphlet for student editors 
desiring quick and authoritative refer- 
ence to the minimum essentials of school 
publication form and content. After 
much discussion, the motion was passed 
that the secretary appoint a committee 
to work with Mr. Troxell in getting 
these notes into shape for publication at 
the earliest possible moment. 


The meeting then adjourned, those 
present departing with the feeling that 
they had accomplished some real work 
and had enjoyed themselves as well. 


If you were not there, why not come 
to Washington in February or Rutgers 
in May? Of course, you will be at Col- 
umbia in March. 

—ELIZABETH ROSENGARTEN, 
Faculty Adviser, The Norm. 


York managing editor for a “girl wife” 
accused of murder, a fondness which 
grew wholly from the attribute of brev- 
ity which nature had given her name. 
Her last name, as I remember it, was 
Fay, and her first was equally short; in 
return Mr. Cobb’s editor-hero saved her 
from the “chair,” that is, from electro- 
cution. 

A little while ago I remarked that the 
one thing which can be said with cer- 
tainty about headlines is that they are 
obvious. I modify that; it is also indis- 
putable that they sell papers. 
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The Style Book 


it will be able to develop a body of 

literature eventually which will help 
to spread the ideas which it advocates. 
This will take the form of a series of 
pamphlets which will be prepared at a 
moderate cost to insure wide distribu- 
tion among its members. The first of 
these is a Style Book which is now in 
course of preparation. Mr. Charles Trox- 
ell, a valued member of this organization 
from its inception, has prepared the copy 
which will be published in installments 
in the Review. This is for the purpose 
of giving it wide publicity and to enable 
each one who so desires an opportunity 
to express his opinions on the conclu- 
sions reached by Mr. Troxell. He wishes 
it understood that in preparing this copy 
he has read nearly all the books published 
on this subpect and that he has found in 
them a wide disagreement on each and 
every point. He has tried only to pre- 
sent here what he believes the Association 
will approve and he publishes it so that 
the members may be able to tell him if 
he is wrong. If he hears no adverse com- 
ment he will assume that the members 
approve his findings and the Association 
will then publish the Style Book. Mr. 
Troxell may be reached through the of- 
fice of this magazine or at Frankford 


High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PREPARATION OF COPY 


1. Use 8% by 11 unglazed white( or 
manila) paper. 

2. Write legibly. 
whenever possible. 

3. In typewritten copy use double 
spacing. 

4. In handwritten copy write on every 
second line (if lined paper is used) or 
allow plenty of space between lines (if 
unlined paper is used). 

5. “Print” out in capitals all proper 
names, technical terms, and any words 
that may be difficult for the compositor 
to decipher. 

6. Indent paragraphs at least one inch. 

7. Use one side of the sheet only. 


- IS the hope of this association that 


Use a typewriter 


The Scow 


(Continued from page 9.) 


July waned, departed, to be replaced 
by August, and the race among the fleet 
grew fast and furious, although none 
could tell whether he was ahead or be- 
hind the others. The season had been 
unusually free from any disturbance in 
the way of storms. Cap’n Dan’s crew 
struck an unexpected run of luck in 
August and finished up their load; so 
that now, the first of September, all 
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8. Begin your story about the middle 
of the first sheet. The blank space above 
is for headlines, which are written after 
the story is completed. 

9. Place an X or ¢# at the end of 
every completed story. 

10. Be careful in writing 4, e, i, 0, n, 
ut, mM, W, r,s, and v. 

11. In handwritten copy use a soft, 
black pencil. Ink is better. 

12. Allow a one inch margin on the 
right and left sides of the paper. 

13. Check copy carefully for any er- 
rors of fact, technical English language, 
violations of the style book, spellings of 
proper names, etc. 


CAPITALIZATION 


1. Capitalize English, Latin, German, 
French, Spanish, but not art, astronomy, 
biology, botany, general science, history, 
mathematics, science. 

2. Do not capitalize names of classes 
in the school: freshman, sophomore, jun- 
ior, senior. 


3. Capitalize the full name of a school: 
Jonesville High School, Freeport Acad- 
emy, Cornell University. 

4. Do not capitalize high school, acad- 
emy, and the like when used as an ad- 
jective: the bigh school team, or when 
used without distinguishing name: the 
high school is new. 


§. Capitalize the full names of asso- 
ciations,- clubs, societies, and similar or- 
ganizations: the Athletic Association, the 
Commercial Club, the Oriole Literary 
Society, but write the club will meet, 
the society will debate, etc., when the 
words are used without distinguishing 
words, 


6. Capitalize the names of places: the 
Gray Memorial Field, the Whitman Li- 
brary. 

7. Capitalize titles, preceding a prop- 
er noun: Coach Edgar A. Williams, 
President R. B. Jansson, but do not cap- 
italize such words when they follow the 
name: Edgar A. Williams, coach, R. B. 
Jansson, president of the class. 


their salt was wet and they were ready 
to leave. Their defiance of all rules and 
regulations of Nature in catching fish 
so early and the resulting head-start al- 
lowed them to be ready for home first 
of all. The skipper denied himself the 
usual triumphal run through the fleet, 
for he knew that if forewarned the fleet 
might beat him home in their swifter 
craft. He tried to slip unobtrusively 
by and away without being seen. 

For once his luck failed to hold, and 
someone spied the Nancy on her way out. 
The news spurred the fleet to redoubled 
efforts, and three boats set out the next 
evening almost simultaneously. When 


the affair was reduced to a race, 
ever, the skipper was hopelessly 
classed, and the three passed him 
second day with many jeers and ta 
The rest of the fleet, which stragg 
away after the trio had departed, caugl 
up with the Nancy the next day, @ 
Cap’n Dan, with only two days be 
home would be reached, was bringi 
up the rear. This was a terrific blow 
the old fellow’s pride, and he becam 
very unsociable and morose at once, 
ing good care, however, to keep all 
set and make all possible speed. 


A murky, cloud-ridden dawn ushep 
in the last day of the run, and the clo 
speedily began to fulfill their threats, 
the seas grew heavy and the wind stron 
Late that afternoon the foremost boat 
hove to well outside of the h 
mouth, for none dared to cross the 
of the entrance in so heavy a sea. Th 
group was augmented from time to tif 
by other schooners as they arrived, eae 
under only a thread of foresail, until & 
nally almost the entire fleet rode at af 
chor waiting for the seas to die do 
It was this picture which greeted 
Nancy’s crew as she approached under? 
rag of jib, and as Cap’n Dan took in & 
situation at a glance, a close obse: 
would have noted a twinkle of joy 
daring which appeared in his eye. Calli 
Sluff astern the two held a confereng 
Then, relieving the man at the wheel, th 
skipper himself took charge, while Sli 
went forward to brace himself on @ 
bowsprit. Just as dusk was falling the Ii 
tle schooner with the jubilant Cap’n Da 
at the wheel swept gayly through t 
fleet straight toward the huge break 
frothing up from the reefs. 


All the watchers were astounded 
the skipper’s recklessness, and many 
the predictions of disaster, but they reel 
oned without the broad beam and s@ 
worthy construction of the Nancy, | 
say nothing of the experienced hands 
recting her. On through the waves 
went on a diagonal tack, veering neit 
to right or left. Once she seemed to fal 
ter, and all thought the end had ca 
but again the skill of the old shipwrig 
asserted itself, and the Nancy swept @ 
safely over the reef and into the h 

The next morning when the fleet 
in, the storm having abated during 
night, a large sign greeted them from 
Nancy’s moorings, proclaiming to all @ 
world that “Safe conduct over the 
may be obtained here by Grand Bai 
schooners.” Cap’n Dan’s joke was 
knowledged to be the best ever by 
and that evening a parade was held 
his honor, ending at the tavern where? 
acclaimed him the hero of the day. 
was also agreed that forever afterwé 
in that locality the term “scow”’ she 
reserved for a compliment indicati 
seaworthiness. 
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—THE SPECTATOR, 
Central H. S., Patterson, N. J. 
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“Ringers” in High School 
Publications 


ROM the moment of its inception, the Columbia Scholastic 

Press Association has stood for individuality, originality, the 

work and thought of students as it is found, however polished it 
may have been or how much in the rough, in the papers of its mem- 
bers and in all school publications. 

We have deplored the presence of commercialism in our field 
and have fought it whenever it has reared its head. At times we 
have accepted with our stand certain financial sacrifices which we 
could hardly afford. 

Not only has the Association stood for this but the members of 
its board of officers and the staff of the School Press Review as well. 
With the exception of a small amount of clerical help, all the ser- 
vice has been voluntary. Your secretary and editor has served you 
since 1924 without a cent of remuneration and at a sacrifice of much 
time which he has taken from his teaching and administrative 
duties. 

This organization was established by, for and with the aid of 
faculty advisers and student editors who have felt mutually the 
need of its services. It is not connected with any schoo] of journal- 
ism or with professional journalism in any way, shape or manner. It 
believes in work in the field of school publications as an avocation 
rather than as a vocation. It likes the “fun” of the game and it 
plays it as a school game should be played—by the teachers and stu- 
dents of the school alone, to stand or fall entirely on their own 
merits—to go before the world of school publications with clean 
hands and the honest conviction that what has been done is the very 
best that we can do—to look our opponents straight in the eyes 
knowing that our consciences are clear and our record open to inves- 
tigation. 

As detestable as the “ringer” in athletics is the “ringer” in 
student publications. Purge out of the field every element that 
would undermine our amateur standing! Repulse the attempt that 
is being made to furnish us standardized copy, boiler plate, syndicate 
materials, and everything else that destroys the creative effort that 
is the saving grace in our field! 

Support us in our stand and we shall try to keep school papers 
in the schools and save them from the ultimate destruction which 


will be their fate when they yield to the temptation now thrown 
before them. 





